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THE CROSS AS VIEWED BY JESUS 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Cross was the central fact in the Apostolic 
preaching of Christianity. It is the central fact in the 
world's history. Nothing at all comparable to it has ever 
been placed before the eyes of men; nothing has so greatly 
impressed those to whom it has been known; nothing has ex- 
erted such a beneficent influence in the world; nothing 
has so touched the heart, so moved the will, so excited 
questionings in the human mind. We speak here specially 
of the evangelical conception of the Cross as that in 
Which, in some real sense, “Christ died for our sins," 
through which we are brought to God, find forgiveness, are 
inspired by the spirit of the new life of love, and, in 
spite of our present sinfulness, are made heirs of God's 
Sinless and eternal Kingdom. 

Sometimes, however, this view of the Cross has been 
overshadowed, and it has been necessary to proclaim it 
afresh, to define it specially, and to attempt to re-state 
its essential significance. That there are difficulties 
connected with it cannot be denied. The multitude of 
theories that have been propounded concerning the Cross 
in its evangelical acceptance sufficiently show this. 
Another kind of difficulty has also often been experienced, 


especially how to reconcile the necessity for the Cross in 


2] 


the evangelical sense with the teaching of Jesus Christ 
concerning the love of God as the Pather of men, and his 
ready forgiveness of the returning sinner; or, also, how 
to see the Cross as having a natural relation to the whole 
teaching and work of Jesus as the Founder of the Kingdom 
of God, and not as something arbitrarily introduced. 

It is further generally felt that it is to the first 
three Gospels that we must go, in the first instance at any 
rate, for the most original presentation of the teaching 
and the life work of Jesus; and for that reason our present 
study is confined to these Gospels. For these reasons we 
week to go back to those Gospels which are regarded as 
giving us the most purely historical representation of our 
Lord, to see if we cannot find from them such a conception 
of the Cross as shall be free from all that needlessly 
offends the moral sense, and yet give us all that the soul 
requires for its confidence towards God in the forgiveness 
of sin, and for its spiritual life before Him in the 
service of his Kingdom and in the hope of the life ever- 
Jasting. If we really enter into the mind of Christ himself 
concerning his Cross, it is certain that the Cross will 


come to us with a new power and inspiration. 
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eh. 
Part I 
THE NECESSARY IMPLICATION OF THE CROSS 


I. Christianity without the Cross. 


Let us ask first, What would Christianity be without 
the Cross in its evangelical acceptance? It would be simply 
the teaching of Jesus, up to and exclusive of the Cross in 
that sense. Let us, in the first instance, assume that the 
Sayings of Jesus respecting his death are open to questione 
What, then, was the teaching of Jesus apart from the Cross, 
and what is the impression that his life, with the Cross 
left out, makes upon us? The teaching of Jesus apart from 
the Cross, and as those who leave out the Cross would, for 
the most part, accept it, is, in the main, that God is the 
loving Father of men; that we are created to be, in the 
highest moral and spiritual sense, his sons and daughters; 
that our true life is to be found in seeking to realize 
this sonship, or, in other words, the Kingdom of God. 

It is a bright and blessed Gospel, most inspiring 
and sustaining, and, if we can comply with the conditions, 
a Gospel for the individual. But what are the grounds of 
our confidence in it as preached by Jesus of Nazareth, 
apart from the Cross evangelically interpreted? If did not 
commend itself to many when Jesus preached ite It may well 
have been his own reasonable expectation. But in the long 
run, and on the whole, the results were extremely disappoint- 


‘ing. The Kingdom of God did not come in that fulness which 
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cay 
Jesus seemed to anticipate, not to speak of its coming in 
"power and glory." Many people utterly rejected him, and 
ere long, the cry arose, “Away with him, crucify hime" Even 
his chosen disciples forsook him and fled. His owm reward 
and his end, as far as our eyes can follow him, wags the 
Cross of shame, approached through an agony strange and 
awful, and marked for all time by the cry, "My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?" The Cross in this sense cannot be 
left out; but, taken thus apart from an evangelical inter- 
pretation, what is it? Many scholars say that it is "a fearful 
tragedy." Yes, it is the most fearful tragedy that has been 
enacted under the sun. God is our loving father, he declared. 
Where was his fatherly love in relation to this his noblest 
and most faithful son. What evidence have we here of the 
reality of the God whom Jesus preached, or of the blessedness 
of his kingdom in the heart? It is not outward good that we 
seek so see, but surely we may look for inward good and for 
inward support and satisfaction. We may adopt "the faith of 
Jesus," and we may strive to follow him in fidelity to God, 
whatever we may have to suffer; and if we do so, we shall 


find it blessed, even though we may meet the Cross. 


2. Christianity with the Cross 
I believe that Christianity rose from the dead; but 
how did it arise? The spirit of Christ, or the spiritual 


Christ, came to reign when the Christ of the flesh had been 


~o- 
crucified, and he could not have come so before. But what 
was it that brought this spiritual Christ in this new power 
to men? 

It ae commen to say that it was the bodily <eestuaneie 
of Jesus that led to this spiritual resurrection; thet it was 
this that restored his disciples' faith, and brought the 
revived and spiritual Christ to them. But those whom we 
have in view at present do not acknowledge that bodily 
resurrection. In any case, those who do not admit the 
physical resurrection cannot point to it as the cause of 
the spiritual resurrection in question; and even though the 
physical resurrection, or such visions as are equivalent 
to it, or a belief in such resurrection be affirmed, this 
could not have been more than a step towards the new faith 
and life that came to mene What was it, then, that not only 
brought Christ back to men, but brought him back as a radically 
transformed Christ -- a Christ no longer after the flesh, but © 
after the spirit? We answer that it was the Cross evangelically 
interpreted. Apart from this, the spiritual Christ would 
never have come, nor would the Gospel have risen from the 
dead. This brought not only the spiritual Christ from the 
grave to reign forevermore, but it brought also the Kingdom 
of God in its power into the hearts of mene 

It is indisputably a matter of history that the Cross, 
evangelically interpreted, did all this. If, while leaving 
out the Cross in this sense, we still maintain our faith by 


going past the darkness in which the outward life of the 
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great teacher ends to the spiritually risen Christ (in whose 
spiritual resurrection we find again the authentication that 
our faith seemed to have lost), it is in borrowed light that 
we are walking. The illumination we rejoice in could never 
have come save through that evangelical interpretation of the 
Cross which we know, as a matter of historical fact, did bring 
ite 

This is a consideration of the utmost importance, and 
it shows us at the same time our true attitude in the pregence 
of the Cross. The Cross is a fact, a historical fact, that 
we have to interpret. What does it mean in a moral and 
spiritual view of the world, and in the light of that 
fatherhood of God we have been rejoicing in? Why should he 


who go delighted to proclaim the father, whose whole soul 


was devoted to his service, who sought nothing for himself 


but all for God and his kingdom, suffer thus, and end in 
this darkness the course begun in such brightness and 
confidence of faith? 

According to our beliefs concerning God and man, 
concerning sin and righteousness, will our explanation of 
the Gross of Jesus be found. Perhaps we have come to a 
time when each men must interpret anew that Cross for hin- 
self, when it is no longer possible simply to receive and 
hand on the interpretations that have been given, that are 
recorded in the New Testatment, and that form the staple of our 


evangelical theology. Our faith is apt to become simply like 


a 
= 

an outward and earthly inheritance. We receive it, and 
hand it on; we think that we hold it; we live and die in it 
without question. But somehow it often seems not to possess 
us; it does not become a vital part of our ovm inward being, 
and so it has not the power that belonged to it of old when 
it was fresh and new and vital -- a living, personel element 
of the soul. We shall find our faith anew in something like 
its old power when we have to find it for ourselves through 
our own interpretation of the Cross. 


Se The fact of the Cross, and the Ground of Faith 


There is another way in which we may see the necessary 
implication of the Crosse It is the presupposition of 
Christian experience. Christianity is not a set of intellec- 
tual propositions to be believed, but a life experience to be 
entered upon, borne witness to, and sent onward from genera- 
tion to generation. Our faith does not rest primarily on 
anything that is written in books but on what has been written 
in the hearts of men -- thoge "living epistles, known and 
read of all men." It is the Christian community, not the 
books of the New Testament merely, that bears in itself witness 
to the Gospel. We have "a great cloud of witnesses" testify- 
ing to that which is to be found through faith in God as 
revealed in the Cross of Christ. They declare that they have 
found through faith in that Cross a new life experience; that 
they have, as it were, thus discovered a new inner world which 
they maintain is open to all in like manner to discover and 


to live in. Our faith rests primarily on that testimony and 
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is verified by our own experience, so that we can say to 
those who have testified unto us, "Now we believe, not because 
of your word but we have heard him ourselves and lmow that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the World." There 
is nothing more wonderful on earth than this unanimous and 
identical Christian experience, and it is entered on always 
in the same way, through faith in the revelation of God's 
forgiving love in the Cross of Christ. Here is the real 
and immovable ground of faith -- in the actual experience of 
living men and women, repeated in our own experience. 

When Jesus rebuked Thomas after his resurrection it 
Was precisely because he had refused to believe the testi- 
mony of his fellow disciples. "Blessed are they," he said, 
"that have not seen and yet have believed." Thomag had 
nothing before him as a ground for believing that we have 
not always with us. No gospel or epistle was then written 
and to say that the reality of our Lord's sacrifical death 
and personal resurrection depends on the authentication of 
the gospel records which relate his sayings concerning his 
death and his appearances to his disciples is really to 
act like Thomas, and, refusing to believe the testimony of 
those who declare that they have experienced the power of 
the gospel and of the living savior, to go back to sight, 
or, at least to the record of what others saw. Feith thus 
leads to knowledge, and the knowledge thus gained becomes a 


ground for faith to others. It is reasonable and natural 
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to believe the testimony of so many millions of our brethren, 
coming as it does from all Christian time and from men of every 
nation under heaven where the gospel has been preached, at 
least so far as to make trial for ourselves of the reality 
of that which they declare. 

At the heart of the testimony is the fact that it is in 
some way through the Cross of Christ that the divine forgives 
ness effectually reaches men and the divine acceptance is 
extended to sinners, bringing them into conscious reconcilia- 
tion with God and giving them the experience know ag 
"salvation". It is this that we need, and it is this that the 
gospel of the Cross professes to bring to use The first 
Christian preachers testified that they had found salvation 
through faith in the gospel of the Cross as they presented it. 
With the consciousness of the same need awakened, their hearers 
believed the testimony that was thus given them, and so believ- 
ing they entered into the same experience of salvation as be- 
longed to their teacherset 

It was through a certain interpretation of the Crogs 
as a fact in history that salvation came to men, and however 
much the first disciples may have been aided in reaching it 
by the sayings of Jesus, the interpretation itself does not 
depend on these sayings. The essential testimony of the 
Apostles was that God sent all this to men through Christ and 
1. "When Paul first preached to the Galatians, what did he 
tell them about Christ? Not about his miracles, nor about his 
teaching, but about his deathe Christ crucified was vividly st 
forth to them, written large before their eyes; and then an 
influence, proceeding in some way from the heart of that great 


tragedy, came at once and took possesion of them, and they 


felt themselves bo be in active gop rem pencence with the world 
Ove where Chris ,once cruciried f hem,now lived with Goda" 
‘(Professor Menzies, ’in Introduction to The Barliest Gospel,pe’). 
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his Cross, and that they themselves had found it to be read 
in their own experience. They left it to the spirit of Goa 
to work in their hearers the same sense of need, to lead 
them to the same faith, and to produce in them the same fruits 
of believing. They took up "the Cross" as the great word of 
God to men, which God himself should authenticate in the 
experience of all who believed. TYhroughout all Christian time, 
wherever this gospel has been preached, in every clime and 
in every nation, men and women have found salvation through 
believing. Wherever the gospel has gone and been received, 
whether by civilized races or by savage tribes, whether by 
learned men or by the most ignorant, whether by those of good 
moral character or by those most deeply sunk in vice, those 
who have believed the testimony declared to them have not 
only been brought to God but found a peace to their conscience 
Which is identical all the world over. Thus the witness of 
experience proves wherever the gospel of the Cross is 
carried and received. 

At the same time, the more detailed explanations of the 
Cross that are givan in the Scriptures and in particular 
our Lord's own view of the Cross in its relation to his 
accepted mission, are of great importance for the instruction 
of believers and the gaining of a right understanding or true 
theory of the Cross. We shall therefore now turn to the 
consideration of the genuineness of our Lord's utterances 


concerning his Cross. 


ae 
PART II. 

THE REALITY OF OUR LORD'S REFERENCES T0 HIS CROSS 

Ie The genuineness of the particular sayings recorded 

in the first three Gospels. 

How did Jesus Christ himself regard his death? Did he 
look forward to it as having a special significance for his 
mission; and did he ever refer to it in such terms ag are 
recorded in the Gospels; or are those references all due to 
his disciples' after-belief? This is the question which 
we are now called on to consider. 

It is worthy of notice that almost all of the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus Christ referring to his death occur in St. 
Mark's Gospel, which is now generally regarded as the oldest 
of the three synoptic Gospels, and that the greater number of 
them are given by all the evangelists. 

A. Luke 22:37, "For I say unto you, that this which is 
written must be fulfilled in me. And he was reckoned with trans- 
gressors; for that which concerneth me hath fulfillment." 

Here the reference to chapter fifty-three of Isaiah is un- 
mistakable, and it carries with it much more than is contained 
in the single gentence quoted. The passage, if genuine, shows 
us that our Lord in these last solemn moments viewed the 
necessity for his death in the light of what is said in that 
chapter of Isaiah concerning the Servant of Jehovah. Luke 


tells us in this same chapter? how he ate the Passover with 
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his disciples, saying to them, "With desire I have desired 
to eat this Passover with you before I suffer; for I say unto 
you, I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom 
of God. And he received a cup, and when he had given thanks 
he said, "Take this, and divide it among yourselves; for I 
say unto you, I will not drink from henceforth of the fruit 
of the vine, until the Kingdom of God shall come." The words 
that follow in the nineteenth and twentieth verses, viz., those 
of the "Lucan-Pauline" institution of the Lord's Supper, are 
strongly contested, and we shall refer to them again. But 
are the words that follow in the twenty-first verse, "But 
behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on 
the table. For the son of man indeed goeth, as it has 
been determined; but woe unto that man through whom he igs 
betrayed", to be rejected also? These utterances are 
preserved by Mark? and by Matthew” as well as by Luke, and 
there is eery reason to regard them as genuinee Do they 
“not carry with them their owm evidence? They are necessary 
to the narrative; for we read that "they began to question 
among themselves, which of them it was that should do this 
Bhing.*° Then we read of the trial that was to come to 
Peter,* and of his recovery. Peter says, "Lord, with thee I 
am ready to go both to prison and death"; and Jesus tells him tha 
the clock should not crow until he had denied him thrice. 
Did Jesus never say to Peter those words, which seem to be 
80 well known to all the disciples? But did he so speak, he 
1. Mark 14:21 
2 Matthew 26:24 
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must have had circumstances of shame before his mental vision 
as those in which he should speedily stand. And if go, how 
could he have spoken of Nefendine himself by force? 

Be Specially important, of course, is the account of 
the institution of the memorial supperes In each of the 
synoptic Gospels, as they stand, we have what is acknowledged 
to be a very express reference to the sacrificial death of 
Christ as respects both his "body" and his "blood", and the 
@lements of the Last Supper are made the memorials of his 
death on our behalf. His death is specially described as 
the great sacrifice of the New Covenant, and this by our 
Lord himself. Thus the very passage that is adduced as 


giving us a glimpse of the real meaning of the original 


words used by Jesus has no sense at all unless it points to the 


sacrifice of the Lord's body. If, then, we should allow 
nothing more to stand in the gospel reports of the “last meal" 
than those words nian it is acknowledgd@ must stand, we see 
them to refer to the death of Christ as a sacrifice for mene 
They have no meaning otherwise. Even if we should regard 
them as primarily denoting the unity and fellowship of the 
disciples with himself and with one another, that unity was 
only reached through a common faith in him and union with 
him as a sacrifice. And this brings back to us those 
references to the Passover lamb which are found not only in 
the Synoptists, but in the Fourth Gospel also. For the signi- 
ficance of the "body" of which they were eating the Passover 
lamb was surely adumbrated to them by the lamb,the place of 
Which the body of Christ was to take for them for all time. 
1. wark 16:22-25, Matt. 26:26-29; also see Luke 22:17-20. 
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Ce Mark 14:27; Matt. 26:31. In immediate connection 
with the words at the supper are those recorded by Mark and 
Matthew in which Jesus told his disciples of the confusion 
that should soon befall them, "for", he said, "it is written, 
I will smite the shepherd, and sheep shall be scattered abroad.” 
The saying is followed by that of Peter, "Although all shall 
be offended, yet will not I," and by the warning addressed 
by Jesus to Peter in reply. Peter's saying must have been 
called forth by something that Jesus said, and if the utter- 
ance in question be genuine, we have a natural connection 
for it. 

D. The words in Mark 14:6, spoken in connection with 
the anointing in Bethany, "She hath anointed my body before- 
hand for the burying," are rejected because they are followed 
by the statement: "Whersoever this Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also this woman has done 
Shall be spoken of for a memorial of her." "This last verse," 
it is said, “clearly betrays the reflection of the evangelist, 
for "TO EVANGELLION," which in the mouth of Jesus was simply 
the good news of the coming of the Kingdom of God, has here 
already received the later sense of an account of the life and 
death of the Messiah." Besides, it would be a strange pro- 
ceeding to anticipate the embalming of a corpse by anointing 
the body of a man yet alivee Moreover, Luke gives no account 
of any such anointing, but gives instead an entirely different 
story,” and, while John again transfers the anointing to 


1. See also Matt. 26:12 and John 12:7. 
2. Luke 7:36-40-6 
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Bethany, he gives quite another version of it, reporting the 

Saying as “Suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying," 

which plainly indicates a desire on his part to escape from 

an embarrassing situation. The historical kernel of the story 

is probably an anointing with oil to the Messiahship, which 

in after-day was felt to be inappropriate to the heavenly 

kinship of Christ. 

Ee Mark 10:45; Matthew 20:28. "For verily the Son 

of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 

give his life a ransom for many." The meaning of this saying 

will come up again for consideration, along with the question 

whether the idea of a redemption through the sacrifice of 

himself was"altogether foreign to the thought of Jesus." 

This is the very question at issue. As Dr. Menzie remarks in 

his notes on St. Mark's Gospel, “there are three circles 

of ideas with any of which the words “ransom for many" may 

possibly be connected, “the purchase money given for the 
freedom of a slave, the later Jewish thought of merit through 
the suffering and death of saints, and the sacrificial idea.” 
We are by no means, therefore, shut up to that which is des-= 
cribed as "Pauline" for an understanding of these words of 
our Lord. It will be interesting if we add Schmidiel's remarks 
on this, "a passage of such great importance," he says, "it 
can be accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of his life as a ran- 
som in no other sense than that in which Jesus did so at the 
Last Supper - e.g. as an offering, not for sin, but for the 
immunity of his followers, after the manner of the Passover 
lamb in Egypt, or for ratification of their covenant with 


1. John _12 
Be The meet det Gospel,pe 201. 
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God go as in Gene 15:10 +7.* and if he did so at a date not 

long before his death. Otherwise the doubt willhave to be 

expressed, that it came from the Pauline Theology ."* 

BP. Mark 8:31 f., 9:31, 10:32 f., and parallels. There 
gre, finally, "those three detailed prophecies of the Passion 
in Galilee and during his journey to Jerusalem. According 
to the evangelists, Jesus, after Peter's confession of him 
as the Christ at Caesarea Philippi, began to speak openly 
of his death, saying, “that the son of man must suffer many 
things and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again," and this was, according to Mark and Luke, repeated 
twice on the journey towards Jerusalem. That Jesus did, 
from this time at least, anticipate that violent end witen 
the bitter and determined opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees indicated as only too probable (a probability which 
he could not have ignored) has been generally acknowledged. 
‘The chief ground for this conclusion is that "the entire 
department of the disciples at and after the death of Jesus 
Shows most clearly that they were in no way prepared for this 
catastrophe, and that they had no presentiment of a resurrection 
of the crucified one so soon to be expected; “which was impos- 
Sible if Jesus had repeatedly spoken in such unambiguous 
terms of the resurrection on the third day." We have already 
Seen so far the reply to this. And it is to be noted here that 
the first of these sayings led to the well know protest of 


1. See also Jer. 34:18; Exe 24:1-8-6 
Qe Encye Bible iie cole 1889. 
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Peter, with Jesus’ remarkable answer to the impulsive disciple, 
and to that solemn saying to all the people about the need of 
taking up the cross, which had important historical conse- 
quences. 

Schmiedel, as we have seen, holds the references to 
the Resurrection as probable, and also deems it "not unlikely" 
that Jesus "hed in view the probability of his death some con- 
siderable time before it came upon hime" "But," he adds, “the 
very precise predictions of it, with their various details, 
are open to the suspicion that they took shape at a later 
time ,in accordance with the facts of history; and least of 
all is it credible that Jesus should have put forth such a 
prediction directly after Peter's confession. This confession 
must have been one of the supreme moments in the joyous con-= 
Sciousness of Jesus -- the discovery that he was finding 
recognition as the Messiah and was winning his battle. Suffer 
ing and death are the very opposite of all thet is looked 
forward to for himself. But if Jesus dia not think of 
himself after the fashion of the popular Jewish Messiah, but 
as that Messiah of the prophets who should reach his triumph 
only through suffering, this reasoning fails, and the joyous 
consciousness, which doubtless belonged to Jesus in that 
"supreme moments," is seen to be in perfect harmony with 
his prediction of suffering. It was necessary that Jesus 
should tell his disciples what kind of Christ he was, and 


what fate was most probably in store for him on earthe 


1. Ency. Bible iie col. 1887 


Mark tells us, with reference to the second announce- 


-18— 


ment of his suffering, that the disciples "did not understand 


the saying and were afraid to ask nim;t 


and Luke, on the 
occasion of a similar announcement, says that "they understood 
not this saying, and it was concealed from them that they 
should not perceive it, and they were afraid to ask him."” 

The third saying, as given by Mark, stands in such a 
natural connection and is introduced in such a way ag to 
Suggest strongly its truthfulness.° It was just after the 
rich young man had gone away sorrowful because unable to 
make the great renunciation, and through this experience 
Jesus had brought home to him the difficulty of the salvation 
of many if something more were not done for them. It was then, 
“as they were in the way, going up to Jerusalem," with Jesus 
himself going before them, that the announcement of his ap- 
proaching suffering was made. There was something in the 
Master's mood and manner very striking. He was marching on 
before them with resolute step towards Jerusalem, the strong- 
hold of his foes, "and they were amazed, and they that follow-— 
ed were afraid." Surely we have in this a genuine historical 
note. "And he took again the Twelve and began to tell them 
the things that were to happen to him" -~ at that Jerusalem 
whither they were going. Soon after this follows also the 
a Mark 9:32; see also 9:10. 


2e Luke 9:45. 
Se Mark 10:32. 
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saying about the "Son of Man giving his life a ransom for 
manye" We do not deny that we may have amplifications and 
repetitions of some of these sayings, but we seem here to 
have a real historical fact. 

We agree that everything done by Jesus was real; 
there could be no mere acting of a part. He certainly meant 
that they should accept him as Messiah, and came, as he then 
did, to give them a definite opportunity of receiving hin. 
No longer dare Jesus delay making it clear to the nation itself 
that the promised Messiah has appeared and that it is not to 
await any other. But this could only take place at Jerusalem 
where the nation collected as such wes to be mete And in order 
so to present himself to them he adopted himself to an accept- 
ed Messianic prediction of such Messianic function as was 
wholly in keeping with hig mission. Yet he could not conceal 
Beam himself the certainty that he would be rejected. It 
might be urged further that his struggle and prayer in 
Gethsemane show that, while Jesus accepted the necessity for 
his death, it had always been that, although it had sometimes 
appeared to him to be an absolute necessity (at which times 
he gave utterance to such sayings as the evangelists have 
recorded) at other times it may have seemed that another 
course of action such ag he seems to have adopted when he 
entered Jerusalem, and, boldly charging his enemies, in his 
father's name cleared the temple of unholy traffickers, 
might be owned of God and crowned with success; and he must 
leave no means untried. It might be said that his prayer 


in Gethsemane snows that even to the last he hoped that the 
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bitter cup of the Cross might not be necessary and that it wag 
only when fully convinced that it was his Father's unalteratle 
will he should drink it that he finally accepted it. It is 
surely better thus to explain the difficulty than to resortto 
the hypothesis of endless insertions in the gospel history, and 
to make our Lord finish his course in disappointment and 
despair. But we do not adopt that line of argument because t 
seems abundantly attested that long previous to his going to 
Jerusalem our Lord had made up his mind that he must die and 
had insisted on the necessity for his disciples facing death 
in the same gpirit and thus saving their lives for the Kingdom 
of God. We cannot believe that he ever wavered in this con- 
viction, and we are, therefore, constrained to interpret the 
struggle in Gethsemane as having reference, not to the mere 
fact of his death, but to what might be involved in it. His 
entry into Jerusalem, therefore, and action there we regard 
ag having seemed necessary in order to give the people and 
their ecclesiastical representatives an opportunity of coming 
to a definite decision concerning him. Of course, if they 
had received him, hig death would not have taken place. 

But there are other references by our Lord to his death 
recorded in the evangelists; indeed they so run through 
the gospel narratives that it would seem quite destructive 
of their veracity to remove them. One of them, recorded by 
all three evangelists in almost identical terms and in the 


Same connection, is placed apparently in an early period of 
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his ministry. It is the saying in Mark when his disciples 
were reproached for not fasting like the disciples of John and 
the Pharisees, "Can the sons of the bridegroom be with them? 
As long as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot 
fast. But the day will come .. . when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, and then will they fast in that day." 
It is possible, however, that this saying belongs to a later 
period, and that it has been placed in connection with the 
feast that followed the call of Levi, because Jesus was on 
that occasion reproached for eating with publicans and sinners. 
On the other hand, Jesus must have had the thought of his 
death in his own mind some time before he spoke of it openly. 


After the transfiguration,*” * 


as they were coming down 
from the mountain, he charged them that they should. tell no 
man what things they had seen, save when the Son of Man showd 
have risen again from the dead." Mark adds that “they kept 
the saying, questioning among themselves what the rising 
again from the dead should meaneThen followed, according to 
Mark and Matthew, the natural question in such a connection, 
"How is it that the scribes say that Elijah must first come?” 
to which he replied that "Elijah indeed cometh first, and 
restoreth all things," but that he had come, and "they have 
done unto him whatsoever they listed, even as it is written 
of him." Mark says, that he told them also "how it is writen 
of the Son of Man that he should suffer many things, and be 
set at nought," Matthew, “Even so shall the Son of Man also 
“1. Mark 2:19,20; Matt. 9:15; Luke 5:34,35. 


2e Mark 9:9. 
6. Mark, 9:12. 
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suffer of them." Luke gives us a similar saying a little 
later, after the casting out of the demon, which followed the 
descent from the mount of Transfiguration, while Mark ana 
Matthew place it before this. Luke 9:44, "But while they 
were all marvelling at the things whichhe did he said unto 
his disciples, Let these words sink into your ears: for the 
Son of Man shall be delivered into the hands of men. But 
they understood not this saying, and it was concealed from them, 
that they should not perceive it; and they were afraid to ask 
him about this saying." It seems undeniable that shortly 
after the Transfiguration Jesus made an intimation to his 
disciples of his coming suffering, which after what they 
had seen on the mount, deeply impressed them, and it wag 
impossible for them to understand. The motive of Luke's 
transposition of the saying is evident from the fact that, 
according to his belief, the very subject of the conversation 
of Moses and Elijah with Christ on the mount was the "decease 
(departure) which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem." 

Luke ® gives us the suggestive saying, "I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be ac- 
complishede" So also Mark 10:38, where he asks the sons of 
Zebidee, “Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to 
be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?" Luke 


also” 


gives the answer to those Pharisees who tried to get 
Jesus to leave Galilee by saying that Herod would kill him, 
"Go and say to that fox, behold, I cast out demons and perform 
de Luke 10:31. 


2e Luke 12:50. 
Se Luke 22:15,16. 
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cures to-day and tomorrow and the following day; for it cannot 
be that a prophet perish out of Jerusaleme" It should not be 
Herod that should kill him, but they themselves. It is 
followed by the lamentation over Jerusalem, "O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that 
are sent unto her," ending with the words, "Ye shall not 
see me until ye shell Say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." 

Luke tells us further that at the last Passover feast 
Jesus said to his disciples, "With desire I have desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer; for I say unto 
youe" All these evangelists give us this saying, uttered 
on the same occasion, "For the Son of Man goeth even as it 
is written of Him, but woe unto that man through whom the 


Son of May is betrayea."= 
2e Apart from Particular Sayings 


We have geen that no good reason ig adduced for the 
rejection of those sayings woich are attributed by the 
evangelists to Jesus respecting his death. We now proceed to. 
Show that, apart from these particular sayings, we have the 
stronsest reagon for believing that Jesus did look forward to 
and regard his death in the light of a sacrifice that was 
necessary in order to the complete fulfillment of his mission 


of the establishment of the Kingdom of Gode 


2. Mark 4:21; Matt. 24:24; Luke 22:22. 


a24- 
A. Let us ask first, how did the Cross come in 
the experience of Jesus, and how was its coming 
viewed by him? 

Historically, and considered in a purely human aspect, 
our Lord met his death as a martyr to truth and righteousness, 
and fidelity to the mission that was given to him. His 
crucifixion was an enormous crime; he fell a victim to the 
evil passions of men whose highest welfare he sought, into 
whose hands he was betrayed, and who rested not till he was 
crucified. It came to him in the course of his faithful 
fulfillment of the mission that he believed was committed 
to him by God. He made no forcible resistance to his enemies 
but, although conscious that deliverance was possible, he 
suffered himself to be taken and put to death as something 
that had come to him in the will of God, his Father. But 
he must have believed that there was some good reason why he 


Should have thus to diee 


Be The acceptance of the Cross was an act of supreme 
obedience to the will of God. 


The acceptance of the Cross was, therefore, an act 
of supreme obedience to the will of God. He felt that he 
was bowing to the holy and unalterable will of his Father. 
He found the Cross lying, as it were, athwart what was to 
him the path of duty in which he was called to walk by God, 
and he would not go past it, nor let is become a stumbling- 
block, but he took it up and went forward, bearing his Cross, ready 


to die on it if need be. 


=25- 

Ce An illumination of a great principle that 

applied to alle 

It was, thirdly, an illumination of a great principle 
that applied to all. The sayings about the necessity of 
dying in order to live, and of the need for every man who 
would be his disciple taking up his owm cross, occur too 
frequently (and in the Fourth Gospel as well as in the first 
three) not to have originated with Jesus. His own acceptance 
of the Cross was therefore an illumination of the great prin- 
Giple of the sacrifice of self in order to do the will of 
God and to find the highest life. But mere sacrifice of 
self without a reason for it could not be called for, nor 
could it be acceptable to God. 

D. His acceptance of the Cross was a necessary part 

of his divinely given mission. 

He must have believed that his acceptance of the Cross 
was a necessary part of his own divinely given mission. That 
‘Mission was to establish the Kingdom of God in the world. His 
whole endeavour had been directed towards this end, and it is 
impossible to believe that at the close it was otherwise with 
him. We may say confidently, therefore, (even apart from 
particular sayings), that he died in order to bring in 

_the Kingdom of God. We may go further, and say that he believed 
his death on the Gross to be necessary for this -- that only 
through this sacrifice of himself could the Kingdom of God 


Come e 
We conclude,therefore, that even apart from the particular 
sayings recorded in the gospels, we have every reason for believing 
that Jesus looked forward to and spoke of hig death as neat ane a 


nost important place in the fulfillment of his mission. 
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PART III. 


THE CROSS AS VIEWED BY JESUS OF NAZARETH 
1. In the Light of the Old Testament. 


Having seen the certainty that our Lord referred to 
his death in such terms as are recorded by the evangelists, 
let us now approach the interpretation of the Cross, by asking 
more particularly how the Cross was viewed by Jesus himself. 
Let us inquire, in the first place, how Jesus regarded his 
mission and the necessity for his suffering in order to achieve 
its fulfillment in the light of those 01d Testament scriptures 
Which, in their spiritual significance, were his guide, and 
the fulfillment of which he regarded ag his mission. Here we 
must have in view not merely isolated passages or supposed 
direct predictions of the true vocation of that Israel whose 
" gupreme representative Jesus regarded himself as being, and of 
the manner of the fulfillment, through Israel, of the great 
divine purpose in the world. 

That Jesus drew at least many of his conceptions from 
the Old Testament cannot be doubted. Wendt, in his analysis 
of the "Teaching of Jesus", says that"he based his assurance 
of his Messiahship and the necessity for his sufferings on the 
fact that the Old Testament promises found their fulfillment 
in him." But indeed, as we have already seen, it was from the 
old Testament that he received the very idea of a kingdom of God 
that should be set up "in the latter day," and of a Messiah 
1. Suggestions from Wendt,"The Teaching of Jesus",vol.ll,pp.e142, 


143. and see also above ppe 219-227. Referring also to Mark 10:12; 
12:10 f+ 36 f., 14:21,27,49; Luke 22:37~ | ; 
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who should usher it ine This idea of a kingdom that God 
himself should set up in Israel and ultimately, through Israel, 
in the world, is the ruling idea of the Old Testament. It 
reached its highest expression in the later prophets, although 
we may find the germ of the conception in the earlier writings. 
But it seemed long in finding its realization. Israel was far 
from being the true kingdom. Even in that nation the idea seemed 
often an almost hopeless one. But the prophets held fast to 
Jehovah's purpose and faithfulness and saw all that Israel 
experienced, and, in particular, all that it suffered, in tr 
light of this divine purpose that could not fail. The later 
prophets, however, felt convinced that the order of things 
that then ruled in Israel could never bring in the kingdom. 


After the discipline of suffering there must be a new dispensa- 


tion of grace, in which God himself would bring in his kingdom, 


through the experiace of his forgiving love and the direct 
exertion of a new spiritusl power. In a passage found in 
Jere 31:31-34, we find it represented under the form of a 


> and the 


new covenant that God would make with his people, 
picture is also given of a righteous branch or sprout from 
the root of David, who should bring redemption to Israel and 
be the prince and shepherd of his people. Sometimes it is the 


kingdom as founded by Jehovah himself that is predominant; at 


other times it is the Messianic king, through whom the kingdom 


is to be established. But it igs in the writings bound up 


With these of Isaiah (the Book of Consolations, beginning with 


1. See also Eze. 11:19, 36:25-27; Isa. xlii 6, xliv. 21;23, 
xlix. BL, etce 


-28- 
chapter x1), that the most specific descriptions of the kingdom 
are given. Its establishment is there represented as the result 
of the fidelity of the suffering "servant of Jehovah." Here we 
have two things which, as respects the fulness of expression 
given to them, may be called new, the redemption is not for 
Israel only but through the servant of Jehovah it should go 
forth into the whole world, and in connection with this, the 
element of suffering is brought very prominently into view. The 
appearance of Christ was in Israel as the ripened fruit of God's 
working in that nation, and his personal work was the consummation 
of that which God had been all along working out in and through 
that people, so that after its fulfillment by Christ, Israel's 
special function in the world ceased, "There was no longer 
Jew and Gentile, but one new man in Christ Jesus." 

In considering the teaching of the later prophets con- 

cerning the mission of Israel and its fulfillment as it bears 

on the Cross, we naturally fix our attention chiefly on that | 
utterance concerning the suffering “servant of Jehovah" that 

is found in Deutero-Isaiah! the dominant representation of 
what should be required of the Messiah in order to establish the 
kingdom of God. The question of the precise meaning of the 
"servant of Jehovah" has been often discussed, but its ap- 
Plicability to Christ in his work does not depend on the answer. 
Perhaps we may say that he represents the true Israel, 
especially the faithful, active, teaching, and suffering Israel, 


finding its complete expression in a person who realized himself 


as the ideal, and did that which was needed to bring in the 


kingdom of God. 


d.Along with Psalm xxii. 


aes 


But there are other representations in the Old 
Testament that would suggest the same thing to him. In 
several of the later Psalms this suffering of the nation 
that was God's servant is prominent, and in Psalm xxii in 
particular we have the same conception of the meaning of 
that suffering as in Isaiah 53. Now, we know that the 
Opening words of this Psalm, "My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? were used by Jesus on the Cross, and it 
would almost seem that in this use of these words he meant 
to supply the explanation of his suffering. 

In another set of these late prophecies (those as- 
cribed to Zechariah) the Messiah is represented as sufferer. 
In chapter 13:8 (a passage specially applied by our Lord to 
himself) we read, “Awake, 0 sword, against my shepherd, and 
against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts 
smith the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered." Not 

only was this passage applied by our Lord to what was then 
about to befall him, but he arranged his public entry into 
Jerusalem so as to be a manifest fulfillment of Zeche 12:9, 
"Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem; behold, thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and 
having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a 
colt the foal of an ass;" which shows how greatly these pro- 
phecies, in which the kingly and the priestly functions are 
united,” possessed his mind in these last days, and how he 


meant men to see their fulfillment in himself and his experience. 
le See Zeche 6:9-15- 
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To say that Jesus himself drew his idea from these and 
similar prophecies which in their original signification might 
not have had direct reference to Him, may seem to some, at 
first sight, derogatory to our Lord. I believe that all pro- 
phecy in its ultimate spiritual significance really pointed to 
him as the Christ, and could only find its complete fulfillment 
in the kingdom of God. And the divine in him was truly "made 
flesh really tabernacled as a man amongst us. He had to think, 
learn, and act a man in the very same way as his disciples had 
to do. He believed in the reality of the kingdom of God; 
he grasped the true spiritual significance of that term; he 
believed that it whould be brought in by one who realized in 
himself the conception of the Messiah. 


2e The special sayings of Jesus with reference to 
his Cross 


A. The first expression and open announcement of 
the suffering and death of Jesus 

In his first expression and open announcement of his 
suffering and death, given while in the region of Caesarea 
Philippi, it is recorded that, after Peter's confession of 
him as the Christ, "he began to teach them, that the Son 
of Man must suffer many things, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again." What is meant by the words "Son of 
Man" here? The interpretation differs with different scholars. 


Let us, therefore, consider the title before we go further 


1. Mark 8:31 and parallels. 
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to discuss his suffering. Dr. C. S. Patton? insists that 
"throughout the synoptic gospels, Jesus is represented ag 
calling himself the "Son of Man." It has been generally 
agreed that this representation is correct. Whatever the 
phrase "Son of Man" may have meant in its Aramaic original, 
there is no doubt that to the writers of the gospels it was 
a designation for the Messiah. Dre Patton thinks the words 
"the Son of Man" occur in what seems like an editorial ad- 
dition; the phrase is found in all three synoptics, Matthew 
and Luke evidently taking it and its entire context from Mark. 
In other words, in this instance the phrase "Son of Man" seems 
naturally to go back to Mark and not to Jesuse” 
On the contrary, Dr. Bacon suggests the following as 
the historical facts resulting from this study: 
(1) From the outset Jesus had a Son of Man doctrine. 
In taking up the Baptist's warning to repentance Jesus could 
not but refer to the Being of whom John had spoken as coming 
after him to winnow Jehovah's threshing-floor, gathering the 
wheat into his garner, and burning up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire, John is not speaking of Jehovah, to whom the saying, 
"I am not worthy to loose his shoe's latchet" would not be 
applicable. Neither does he mean the Angel of the Covenant, 
of whom the phraseology derived from Malachi might incline 
us to think. The personality in mind is humen, though endowed 
with miraculous powers, for it is when he hears of "the 
1. The Journal of Religion, art. "Lid Jesus Call Himself the 


Son of Man?" Pe 5O2., Sept. 1922. 
Re Ibid., ppe 145-148. 
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-32~ 
mighty works" done by Jesus that John sends to enquire, "Art 
thou the Coming One?" The personality is the same, though 
John did not use the designative title. 

(2) Jesus uses the distinctive title, but from the very 
nature of the case cannot have used it in application to him- 
self during that period of his ministry wherein his messiahship 
was still a "secrete" In all his utterances dowm to the revela- 
tion of this secret to the twelve at Caesarea Philippi, and 
all his public utterances dovm to the last, Jesus' use of the 
title must have been impersonal and objective, as who should 
say, "He whom Jehovah will send to execute his judgment." 

This necessary reserve is vividly illustrated in the incident 
of the Baptist's enquiry;for the reply is purposely ambiguous. 

(3) After the close of the Galilean ministry, con- 
fronted with the alternative of abandoning his misgion to 
Israel or carrying his message to the national center, Jesus 
reveals the fact that he has also a Son of David doctrine. In 
spite of recent very high authority in denial of this, no other 
explanation of the course of events from this time on until 
the rallying of the scattered flock under leadership of Peter 
to the watchword "God hath made him both Lord and Christ" 
seems to him historically credible. 

(4) The problem grows out of the relation of these two 
beliefs, in this chronological relation. Not first the doc- 


trine of personal adherence to Jesus as Son of David, to which 


certain more or less incongruous attributes of the Son of Man 


becomes attached; but first a doctrine of the Coming One, the 


i 


Son of Man, quite without reference to the person of Jesus, 
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followed through pressure of harsh necessity by the appeal 
to a personal loyalty centering in Jesus as anointed leader 
of Israel toward a kingdom "according to the things of God." 

(5) At Caesarea Philippi the alternative had also to be 
faced by rejection and death. This was indeed the more probable 
of the two. The kingdom must be given not to a Son of David 
here on earth, but to a Son of Man at the judgment-seat of the 
Highest. Until Calvary no follower of Jesus could have said 

| by which road the deliverance must come. Dr. Bacon concludes 
thus, “Such is the progress of doctrine according to the 
testimony of New Testament christology, first,the doctrine 
of the Coming One, the Son of Man; second, the doctrine 
of the Son of David, to whom it is the Father's good pleasure 
_to give the kingdom; third, the discovery that ‘according to 
Scriptures’ the servant humbled and obedient unto a sacrificial 
death, is also he who is exalted and made very high." 

Now according to Dr. McCown, Jesus made use of the 
title of a Son of Man from Jewish literature. "This unique 
conception of the messiah as the Son of Man, interpreting the 
Danielic personification or angelic representative of Israel 
as real personality, second only to God in glory and power, 
is one of the most interesting developments in all pre- 

Christian apocalyptic literature, because of the use Jesus 
made of it and its contributimof the idea of pre-existence 

to the Christian conception of the person of Christ."? 
Jesus'-self-consciousness, Professor McCown says, his estimate 


of his person and his mission, was unique. No sane human being, 


iat The Promise of His Coming, pe 128 


wi hue 
either before or since his time, has been able to use such 
@ language of himself as he did. What does it imply? First, 
that he felt that he himself and no other was to realize the 
age-long expectations of his people. He was to inaugurate the 
reign of God. Under the circumstances of his baptism, the 
voice from heaven "Thou art my beloved Son", connoted a unique 
commission and consequently a unique relation to God. There- 
fore, he was the messiah. But, second, he was not merely a 
human king of the Davidic line, rather something far above. 
that? The title "Son of Man" connoted for Jesus, however, 
not only the certainty of victory, but the path by which it was 
to be wone The title "Son of Man" Jesus fills with the double 
meaning of cross and crown, whether before him it had that 
wealth of significance or not. In any case it is quite plain 
that, firmly as Jesus believed in the coming of the reign of 
God, he believed with equal certainty that it could come only 
by the methodoaf suffering and service.” 
| Professor Dalman's interpretation of the Son of Man 
is very close to Professor McCown's idea. He says that "we - 
need not suppose that Jesus attached great importance to 
the intrinsic sense of the expression. His calling himself 
"Son of Man," really implied no more than that he was that one 
in whom this vision of Daniel was to proceed to its revelation. 
The term acquired its positive significance from the light in 
Which it is placed by Daniel, and from what is said concerning it; 
just as the title "the Messiah," derives its meaning not so 
much from the literal sense of the word, as from the Scriptural 


testimony to the person thus entitled.” But we agree with 
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Wendt's interpretation which says "as Son of Man, who is at 
the same time Son of God, he feels himself the same in kind 
with all true members of the kingdom of God, for these are all 
sons of men who are at the same time sons of God. But since, 
with emphatic articulation, he designates himself as the Son 
of Man and the Son of God, he nevertheless expresses that, 
along with that likeness in kind, he is aware of his pre- 
eminence, of being the One above all others, the representative 
of the kingdom of God, the Messiah. The name "the Son of Man," 
just as that of "the Son of God", had significance for Him, 
as an indirect denotation of his Messianic calling and hig 
Messianic dipnity.+ 
As to this idea, let us see the second Gospel. Mark 
Says that "he spake this saying openlye" Although this suffer- 
ing and death was, without doubt, to come to him in the faithful 
discharge of his duty, in that way in which the prophets had 
walked before him and been killed, so that the saying in 
this respect, as Professor Bruce has said, points to this 
suffering as "the highest instance of a general law, according 
to which all who are loyal to the divine claims must more or 
less suffer for righteousness" sake," there is an unmistakable 
reference to the necessity that there was for the Christ so 
to suffer. It came immediately after the confession of him 
as the Christ by ekae: and the word was spoken "openly" in 
order to let all know what lay before Christ. It was something 
necessary for him -- "the Son of Man must suffer many things," 


1. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, arte the Messiah as the 
Son of Man, ppe 149,150. 
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implying that it was divinely so appointed for him. Such a 
reference is also implied in the answer to Peter, "Thou mind- 
est not the things of God, but the things of mene" The subject 
uppermost was Peter's recognition of the Christ of God in the 
lowly Son of Man. In this he gave evidence of receptivity to 
divine teachinge "Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my father which is in heaven." But he manifested 
the reverse of this when he thought that it was not possible for 
the Christ to suffer. Jesus told him that such suffering was 
inevitable if he was to fulfill the mission to which he was 
called by God. It was necessary, moreover, that he should 
Be this stage warn his disciples that his econeeption of the 
Christ was very different from theirs, or from the popular one. 
A Christ who should be the lowly "Son of Man" would certainly 
not commend himself to the ecclesiastical authorities, but 
Should suffer at their hands, should even be put to death 
by them, and only afterwards come "in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels" (ver. 358). The divine reason for his 
death is not as yet declared; nor does his language, as 
reported, suggest anything of a sacrificial nature in it. 
It is simply "be killed, and after three days rise again." 
It is at the same time extremely probable that he had already 
applied to himself the representation of suffering in order to 
achieve the triumph of the Kingdom of God, contained in the O14 
Testament. But, in any view of it, his death was to come to 
him in fulfillment of his mission; and this was to bring in 
the kingdom of God. 
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B. Giving his life "a ransom for many." 

Mark X 45, "For verily the Son of Man came, not to be 
ministered wmto, but to minister (or serve), and to give his 
life a ransom for many "> This saying, as it appears in St. 
Mark's Gospel, stands in a most natural and suggestive con- 
nection. Our Lord was on his last journey to Jerusalem,where 
he foresaw that he must meet his relentless enemies in such 
@ way that he was certain to suffer at their hands. He wags 
going up none the less, for he felt convinced that such 
suffering was inevitable in the fulfillment of his mission. 
On his way he had met with incidents which deepened his con- 
viotion of this necessity. A young ruler had come seeking to 
know how he should enter into eternal life. There was such 
earnestness and gincerity about him that Jesus "loved him." 
Yet he could not make the great renunciation necessary, but 
made instead "the great refusal." He showed how firmly he 
was bound by a golden chain to the things of this world, and 
how impossible it was to him to burst these bonds. If he 
went away sorrowful, much more must Jesus have been sorrowful. 
It showed him that something more must he done for men, if 
they were to be saved and become members of the Kingdom of God. 
It led him to speak to his disciples about the impossibility 
of a rich man being saved, in such a way that they were 
“astonished exceedingly," and asked "Who then can be saved?" 
To this his only answer was, "With men it is impossible, but 


not with God; for all things are possible with God." 


1. Matt. xm. 28. 
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That it astonished his followers is indicated by what 
follows. He was going alone before his disciples; something 
in his manner amazed them, and "as they followed, they were 
afraid." Then he took them and told them again the things 
that were to happen to him at Jerusalem; "The Son of Man shall 
be delivered to the chief priests and scribes, and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles, 
and shall mock him, and shall spit upon him, and shall scourge 
him, and shall kill him; and after three days he shall rise 
again.” There may be some enlargement here; but certainly 
he made at this time some such reference to his death. 

Then we have the coming to him of James and John, 
desiring the chief places in the Kingdom. This implies that 
he had ssid something which led his disciples to expect the 
Speedy coming of the Kingdom; but this request brought home 
to him the sad fact that even his own chosen and favorite 
disciples were still holden by the cords of earth, still 
chained in slavery to this world; and he must have felt still 
more strongly how necessary would be some great ransoming or 
redeeming act. Therefore he asked them if they were able to 
drink of the cup that he should drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptism that he should be baptized with. Thus it is mani- 
fest that it was while the thought of his death at Jerusalem 
filled his mind, and when its necessity had been made more 
plain to him, that he said, "The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and give his life a ransom 


for many." ‘The word ransom is constantly employed to express 


| -39 - 
those ideas of deliverance and redemption of which the Ola 
Testament is so full. We are thus led up to the thought of 
the great Redemption promised to Israe1,? and of the Lord 
himself as redeemer. 
| The connection in which this saying stands leads us 
to think primarily of an ethical aim in this redemption. It 
was to break the bonds of sense, and to deliver from the 
flesh and from the power of the world. But it would also be 
a deliverance from the death that was the consequence of such 
worldliness; it would be a dream for the souls of those who 
were gaining the world and losing the souls for which they 
could give nothing in ransom or exchange. 
C. Jesus’ first words at the Passover Supper 
in Jerusalem 
They were, according to Mark, "And as they were eating, 
he took a loaf, and having blessed, he brake it, and gave it 
to them, and said, Take (ye) this is body." We have, in 
this and the two following verses, Schmiedel says, with the 
omission of "take" "the relatively (not absolutely) oldest, 
form of the words of the institution of the Eucharist ."° 
Jesus' personal attitude towards the sacrificial system that 
was at the foundation of his people is not easy to determine 
from the material afforded by the synoptic gospels. We 
read, indeed, that he bade the leper whom he cleansed go and 


show himself to the priest, and offer for his cleansing the 


1. Is. xliel4, x. ii. 14, xliv. 24. 
Ze Mark 14:22. 


De Encye Bibl., ii. eol. 1886. 
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things which Moses commanded; but the added words, "fora 
testimony unto them" do not indicate his owm sympathy with 
the requirement. ‘The saying in the authorized version in Mark 
9:49, "Every sacrifice shallbe salted with salt," is doubtful, 
and is removed from the text of the authorized version. He 
certainly recognized the Law and the Prophets as a whole, and 
there was a sense in which he regarded it as his mission to 
"fulfill" them. But the conneation shows that it was the 
moral and spiritual requirements and ideals that he had in 
view. ‘In the place of many things said "to them of old time," 
he put his "I say unto you." Instead of leaving the worshipper 
at the altar to be satisfied with the official atonement for 
him there, he bids first be recognized to his brother, and 
then come and offer his gift. This was something quite new, 
and opposed to the current satisfaction with the efficacy of 
the altar atonements. 

There was a special fitness in our Lord's choosing | 
this Passover observance for impressing upon his disciples 
the nature of his coming death. If ever there was a time when 
the thoughts of the people were specially centered on redemp- 
tion and when their longing for the coming of the kingdom of 
God found expression, it was at that time of the Passover 
service, to which they gathered from all parts of the world, 
as indeed we find such longing expressed in the later Jewish 
prayers for the occasion. It was in that first redemption 
when God had revealed himself as their God that their nation 


had been founded. It was most natural, therefore, that Jesus 
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should choose this occasion for the representation of his 
death as that which should bring in the greater redemption 
of the coming of the kingdom of God. St. Luke's Gospel tells 
us that Jesus specially desired to eat this last Passover with 
his disciples. "With desire I have desired to eat this Pass- 
over with you before I suttene” It also tells us that he 
regarded the Passover as something that had its fulfillment 
in the Kingdom of Goa,” and it shows us how confident he was 
that through his sacrifice of himself the kingdom of God should 
eome.” "I gay unto you, I will not drink from henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come.” This 
last particular (one of the greatest importance for understanding 
our Lord's view of his death) is preserved for us by the other tw 
evangelists also.* It is quite clear,therefore,that Jesus 
regarded the Lamb slain as the prelude to the redemption 
from Egypt as fitted to shadow forth that sacrifice of himself 
that should bring the greater redemption of the Kingdom of Gode 


D. The Institution of the New Covenant 


The words that follow a similar significance. "This 
is my blood of the Covenant."®° Although our Lora's thought 
probably went back to the institution of the Passover as the 
real foundation of the covenant between God and Isreal, it is 
1. Luke 22:16 
2 Luke 22:16 
@. Yor. 18. 


4, Watt. 26:29; Mark 14:25 
5. Mark 14:24 
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generally held that he had also in view the narrative in 
Exodus 24. of the solemn inauguration of the Covenant of 
Sinai throughout the mediation of Moses. Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, here points to his own blood as that of the "new covenant” 
Which it was announced through Jeremiah and other prophets 
should be made with the people and which, while inward and 
epiritual, was based upon the forgiveness of sine? 

Another suggestion has been made as to the significance 
of the Blood of Covenant, in keeping with what Professor 
Robertson Smith maintains was the original way of making a 
covenant by both parties having communion in the same blood. 
The muestion before us, however, is not what was the original 
way of making a covenant, or the original use of the blood 
in making such covenants between man and man, but what was 
the signifioance of the blood as sprinkled on God's altar 
according to the Israelitish tradition, and the common belief 
of the people of the time. With reference to the above-quoted 
opinion of Dr. Robertson Smith, Mr. Davidson remarks:” "This 
may be, but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering to 
Jehovah, was piacular, atoning for and consecrating the people 
on their entering upon their new relation to Jehovah” The 
idea of a common participation in the same element has, no 
doubt, its place in relation to a covenant sacrifice. We 
see it in the feast that followed the institution of the 
Sinaitic Covenant, and in relation to the sacrifice of Christ 
this is precisely what is signified by the institution of the 
le Jere 31: 31 f. 

2. In his art. Covenant in Hastings Dictionary of the 


Bible, vol aK pe 512. 
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Lord's Supper. That 1i® which was offered to God on our 
behalf, being accepted, becomes the ground of our confident 
communion with God and the source of our spiritual sustenance. 

As Dr. Davidson points out in his article just apne stk 
in Deutero-Isaiah, the new covenant becomes associated with 
that servant of the Lord who represents "the idea of the true 
kmowledge or word of the true God implanted in Israel, incarnated 
in the seed of Abraham," and “personified into a being,” with whom 
we have seen reason to believe Jesus identified himself, and 
whose experience of suffering he took as pointing forward to 
end illustrating his own, as finding, indeed, its complete 
fulfillment in his Cross. In the words of a recent writer on 
this prophecy: "The divine ideal, represented by the servant 
of the Lord, became the basis of a new national life, inasmuch 
as it expresses that for the sake of which Jehovah enters into 
@ new covenant relation with his deautwe: 

We find here, therefore, a natural transition to that 
other main thought which we believe our Lord had before him 
with reference to his suffering, viz. that sacrifice through 
which the servant of the Lord should reach triumph, as depicted 
in Isaiah 53, especially in the words, "If he should make his 
soul an offering for sin." This is in harmony with all those 
other Sayings, the giving of his life as a ransom for many, or 
his body "for" his disciples, and of his blood as that of the 
new covenant, and also with the joyous, though solemn, nature 
of the occasion. 


1. Skinner's Isaiah, "Cambridge Bible for Sehools and Colleges," 
vol. ii, 29, also see Principal G.Smith's Isaiah. 
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E. The idea of the “Remission of Sins" is 

fundamental to that of the Kingdom of God. 

The terms in which he speaks of his blood give also 
good reasons for accepting as at least as truly expressing the 
thought of the Master, the words that are truly in Matthew's 
Gospel EIS APHESIN AMARTIAN, "for"(literally unto) "remission of 
sin.” In many cases, the idea of the "remission of sins” was 
fundamental to that of the Kingdom of God, and if Jesus died 
to bring the one, he died to bring the other also; if, indeed, 
we should not rather say that, so far at least, the two are 
identical. The diffirences in the reports of Jesus' words at 
the Last Supper, as given by the three evangelists and by 
Paul, are really of very little consequence. We may con- 
fidently say, in the words of Professor Bruce, "It is morally 
certain that Jesus uttered what gave his disciples a most 
important hint as to the significance of His Passion, afford- 
ing clearer insight into the mystery than any word previously 
spoken. Virtually, if not in so many words, he seid, "this 
cup denotes my blood, the blood of a new covenant shed for 
many for remission of sing ."+ 

There ig a tendency to belittle the importance of the 
Last Supper for the understanding of the Cross. But the fact 
that Jesus compared his death to the two great introductory 
sacrifices, through the blood of which the Israelites were 
originally received into the covenant relationship, certainly 
strongly suggests that he had in view the setting up of a 


new relationship of men to God with respect to which his 


1. Bruce The Kingdom of God, p. 248. 
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sacrifice of himself should be the growmd of their confidence. 
For the blood of sacrifice had always the significance of ren- 
dering those for whom it was poured out, acceptable to God. 

We gather, therefore, from these special sayings, that 
Jesus' death on the Cross came to him ag something inevitable in 
the fulfillment of his mission as the founder of the Kingdom 
of God; that it was to ransom or deliver men from sin, and the 
death that is its consequence; that it was a sacrifice offered 
on their behalf in order that whatever hindred the coming of 
the kingdom of God might be removed so that the kingdom might 
come in its power and the new covenant of spiritual and eternal 
life be established; that nis sacrifice had a relation to that 
Forgiveness of Sin which was the basis of the new covenant. 
But it would, of course,be a great mistake to interpret the 
sacrifice of Christ after the manner of animal sacrifices. It 
must also be remembered that the contents of that new covenant 
into which men are brought "through his blood," and the nature 
of that kingdom of God which is thus to be established, are 
wholly ethical and spiritual. Therefore Jesus' ultimate and 
governing aim and purpose in this sacrifice of himself were 
ethical and spiritual, in other words, to deliver men from 
the bondage of sense and sin, end to make them in spirit and 
in truth the children of God in the kingdom of his love. If 
his sacrificial death was to give them the consciousness of 
Porgiveness, this was in order that they might become the 


truthful, loving, and obedient children of their heavenly Father. 
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F. The Experience of Jesus in view of, and in 

his death. 

If we follow the narrative of Christ's life, 
especially as it is granted that he only gradually apprehended 
the significance of his death in relation to the establishment 
of the kingdom of God, we must recognize that, as he himself 
apprehended it more and more fully, he made corresponding 
disclosures of its nature to his disciples. This is contrary, 
indeed, to the view commonly held, which is that, from the first 
setting out on his work as the Christ, Jesus had the Cross in 
@11 its significance clearly and fully before him. But it is 
facts that must guide us if we would find truth on this or on 
any subject; primarily here the facts recorded in the gospels. 
As Dr. ilason remarks with reference to the development of our 
Lord's character and with regard to the power displayed by 
him during his life on earth, nor need we have any fears in 
following the exact guidance of the Bible. We are safe, and 
the honor of Jesus is gafe, in the hands of those who were 
moved by the Holy Ghost to write of him in the first days of 
the chureh."2 

If Mark 2:20 stands in its proper place chronologically, 
Jesus had anticipated his death some time before Caesarea Philippi. 
It is natural to believe that he must have done so; but it was 
only then that he began to speak definitely concerning it. Even 
then, however, he spake only of being "rejected," formally, 
indeed, "by the elders, and the chief priests, and scribes," and 


of being "killed." It was something, moreover, divinely appointed 


1. Mason, The Conditions of Our Lord's Life on Earth, p. 115. 
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for him. Iater, as they passed through Galilee, he told hig 
disciples that he should be delivered up into the hands of men 
who should "kill hime? In Mark 10:45, he for the first time 
speaks distinctly of his death as being for the benefit of 
others, "a ransom for many.” At the Supper* he bases the 
necessity for his death distinctly on the Scripture, "For the 
Son of Man goeth, even as it is written of hime" Scripture 
states that he is to do so, ise., there is a Soeripture pssage 
which speaks of an interpretation of the career of the Messiah, 
and represents him as withdrawvm for a time in order to appear 
again. If we enquire what passage is meant, Isaiah 53. readily 
occurs to us. The Messiah once identified with the servant 
of Jehovah in that chapter, Scripture is seen to give this 
forecast of his history”. He is to go away out of the world 
under the most painful circumstances, but only in order to 
come back again to enjoy a complete and final triumph ."° 

Next comes Gethsemane; and, knowing the thought that 
filled his mind, we can have little doubt concerning the 
Significance of the agony there and of his earnest pleading 
with the Father. His state of mind is described by the 
evangelists in the most expressive terms, "He began to be 
greatly amazed and sore troubled, and he saith unto them, my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." There was 
something in the eup given him by his father to drink, which 
might we not reverently say, not only oppressed but terrified 
him, so that he shrank back from it and prayed in an agony of 
1. Mark 14:18-21. 


2. Vere 10,12. 
Se Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 251. 
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earnestness, again and again, that, if it were possible, it 
might pass from him. It could not be merely the thought that 
the Christ must die, for this had been long before his mind, and 
quite accepted by him. To have prayed that that necessity might 
pass from him would have been to go back on all that had been 
long settled in his own mind and declared to his disciples. It 
oeould not be purely physical suffering and the death of the 
Cross with its shame that he dreaded, although these were 
formidable enough. Jesus did not fall beneath his martyr 
disciples here, nor was he inconsistent with the brave words 
he had spoken to them concerning what only they should fear. 
He had bidden them put away fear of those who could kill the 
body but could not kill the soul. 
As alreadysaid, we can best understand this exp rience 
in the light of the thought of his soul being made "an offer- 
ing for sin,” of his being about not merely to die but to die 
ag one who "bears the sins of many.” Perhaps all that was in- 
volved in this was not clear to the human mind of Christ. 
Perhaps he feared that it might involve separation from God, 
even utter death, although at other times he was vend tens of 
his personal triumph. There was also something, for certain, 
from which he shrank in such a way as only some such thought 
seems able to suggest a reason fore 
Then, if we have regard to his actual experience on 
the Cross, it is deemed one of the best authenticated facts in 
the gogpels, “absolutely certain,” according to the most 


unsparing eriticism, that he died with that cry on his lips, 


"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" Dr. Schmiedel 


ay. 

deems the experience quite in keeping with the humanity of 
Jesus. No doubt we can understand even a temporary feeling 
of failure and despair coming over the mat devoted servant 

of God. In any case a psychological explanation does not 
take anything away from the reality of the experience. As we 
Shall see, it does not mean that Jesus was really forsaken 
by God, for in an ethical view of the Cross it was the at-one- 
ment of God and man. If we cannot think of Jesus as being | 
actually forsaken by God or treated as the representative of 
sinners, it is certain that what he suffered there was 

caused by sin, the result of sin in men's hearts, prompting 
this action on the part of those who rejected him. It was 
thus something inseparably connected with man's sin, the 

most impressive manifestation ofwhat sin could work on the 
most righteous, and of what it was necessary for him to 


endure if men were to be saved from sine 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE GROSS 
1. The necessity, nature, and efficacy of the Cross. 


We have already had some glimpses of the necessity for 
the Cross. But we have also seen that Jesus did not give any 
Such definite teaching coneerning its nature and necessity as 
has been often formulated in doctrines of "the Atonement." 

It was necessary, he taught, for the redemption of men,for the 
coming of the kingdom of God in the fullness of its power, 

and the establishment of the new spiritual covenant of Salva- 
tione Because it wags necessary in the wisdom and love af 

God, his Father, he was willing to accept ite But, although 
the Cross had a relation to the going forth of the divine 
forgiveness to the world its saving power wei lie in what 
it wrought in the consciences and hearts of men, in the inter- 
pretation that should be given to it. Its effect should 
depend on what it wrought in men as the suffering endured 
by the Christ of God for their salvation. We ask now, there- 
fore, how are we to interpret the Cross to-day in the light 

of the records contained in these gospels? Its whole power 
lies in our interpretation of it. Till the Cross of Christ 
becomes thus an influence in our ow souls, it is for us 

the same as if it had never been endured by Jesus of Nazareth. 

Each age has to interpret the Cross for itself. ‘The 
Cross was largely interpreted according to the prevailing 


idea of each period. In the earliest period the influence of 


ice 
the Jewish idea of sacrificial system is manifest. Ina 
military and feudal age, when evil was strong and virulent, 
it was not unnautral to form even those theories of a ransom 
to Satan, so long repeated in varying form and so incredible 
to ug to-day. When kingship and sovereignty bulked large, 
Anselm's theory of satisfaction to the outraged honor of God 
Succeeded. in reformation, when the great question concerned 
the direct access of sinful men to God, the Cross was naturally 
interpreted as eae satisfaction to the justice of God, and Christ 
was regarded as meeting the penal conditions under which men 
through sin were placed. In our time when the Fatherhood of 
God and the supremacy of ethics dominate theological thought, 
endeavors have been made to interpret the Cross from this 
point of view. 

In endeavoring to seeaant more definitely and coherently 

a doctrine of the Cross we shall leave all theories behind us 
for the time and view the Cross solely in the light of its pre- 

gentation in the gospels and of its effects in the world. We 
have seen reason to believe that Jesus himself not only pre- 
dicted his death, but regarded it as being in some sense a 
Sacrifice because of sin, necessary for man's redemption and 
for the coming of the kingdom of God. We have seen that he 
would be willing to do for man whatever was needed in his relation 
to God, and that it was as serving men he had spoken of giving 
his life a ransom; that in view of the ushering in of the new 
dispensation of remission of sins, something would require to 


be done in view of gin if men were to be saved from it, and 
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that, if the new covenant was to be made actusal in men's 
experience and the many made inheritors of the kingdom of 
God, something radical would need to be effected by God in 
their behalf. It was these requirements that were met by the 
Cross. Viewing the Cross in the light of the Gospels, it was -- 
A. The death of Christ was that of a mertyr for truth 
and righteousness sake; it was that of the supreme witness 
for God in the world. | 
B. Jesus himself represented his sacrifice as being 
necessary for the redemption of men and the coming of the 
kingdom of God. These were his leading conceptions. The 
two are really one; for redemption is from the hands of 


enemies of God and of his kingdom, eeg., from sin and death. 


2 The Culmination of Vicarious Suffering 

and Sacrifice. 

Approaching the Cross along those lines which, as a 
matter of historical fact, led up to Christ's acceptance of it, 
we see in it the culmination of that vicarious principle whieh 
geems to enter so deeply into life, and is the witness, not only 
to the solidarity of the race, but to the unity of life itself. 
It is in this that we behold the highest manifestation of the 
divine in man. It was in this spirit that Jesus was willing 

to accept the Cross and die, if only men, his brethren, might 
thereby be saved. He thus stands as the head of a long line 
of voluntary sufferers for righteousness sake and for the 


Sake of others, and as the supreme representative and fulfiller 
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of that vicarious suffering which, as we have seen, had such 
a large place in later prophecy and psalm, and which belonged 
to Israel as the servant of Jehovah. 

We have seen what a large and important place this 
conception of vicarious suffering occupies in prophecy; let us 
now seek to understand something of its significance and 
redemptive efficacy and see its complete fulfillment in the 
sacrifice of Jesus. 

What is vicarious suffering; It is suffering that 
falls upon a person, or it may be on a community, because of 
a relationship to others in a corporate or organic unitye 
It may not always be conscious of itself as bearing suffering 
because of the sins or wrong-doing of others; but in its 
highest form it is the voluntary acceptance by the righteous 
of that suffering that is divinely attached to human sin. 

The vicarious sufferer sees and aclmowledges the justice 
and necessity of this, and takes that suffering, so far as 
he can, upon himself in such acknoidedgment and inorder that 
others may be saved. In these prophetic announcements of 
forgiveness which we have had before us, suffering is alweys 
implied as having been endured.Itis even regarded as having 
expiating efficacy. The Book of Consolations opens with 
the assurance that Jerusalem had “received of the Lord's 
hand double for her ging." All throughout the book it is 


implied that Israel had suffered for her sine. 


Meetea, xie 1,8; xiii, 24; xlviii. 10; li. 17, 22. 
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With respect to suffering in general, although Christ 
accepted his Cross with reference to sin and its consequences, 
his vicarious suffering teaches us a much-needed and most 
helpful lesson. The help that somes to us in view of suffering 
in general from Christ's acceptance of his Cross ig seen in 
this. Christ's acceptance of his Cross of unmerited and eruvel 
suffering was an acknowledgment of the necessity and justice 
and goodness of that divine order which makes suffering a fact 
of human experience, but which so often seems harsh and in- 


discriminating in its operation. 
Se The Triumph over the Power of Evil 


There is yet another aspect in which the death of 
Christ comes prominently before us in the gospels, viz., ag 
the final conflict with the power of evil, and the complete 
victory over it. ‘his is an aspect of the Cross which hag 
been too much neglected in modern times. The gospels make it 
very plain that this was an aspect in which Christ himself 
viewed his Cross. Jesus, as we have seen, always spoke of 
his Cross as coming to him at the hands of sinners, and 
historically regarded, it was something that happened to him 
in the course of faithful fulfillment of his mission. It was 
his truth and righteousness, his goodness and his fidelity 
to God and to the highest well-being of man, in the presence 
of human gel fishnese, earthliness, and the self-righteousness 
and bigoted hatred of false and formal religion that brought 


his death upon him. All throughout his course he felt that he 
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was confronted by a mighty power of evil with which he wag 
contending and which had in some way obtained an awful mastery 
Over men, even to inflicting on them disease and death. 
This evil power, he felt, was constantly active, and violently 
Operating against him and his work on man's behalf, oppressing 
and seeking the ruin of humankind. The kingdom of God wag 
Opposed by a kingdom of darlkmess; God himself by "the evil 
one."Whether Jesus himself believed in a personal Satan, or 
simply adopted the popular modes of speech in order to express 
what he felt concerning the power of evil, it is certain that 
to him that power was awfully real. And whatever may be our 
own belief concerning "a personal evil power," that there is 
a terrible power of evil, personal or impersonal, no one who 
has his eyes open to history and experience can doubt. Jesus 
had told his disciples of his owm fierce personal conflict 
with the tempter. All throughout his course he felt himself 
Opposed by the same hostile influence and his effort was 
directed to the annulling of its work. It was the same foe 
that sought to hinder his spiritual work and to destroy the 
cause of God in the world. His mission was to dethrone, to 
conquer, and to destroy the power of evil. When his disciples 
returned to him, rejoicing that the evil spirits were subject 
to them, I saw," he said, Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 
As he proceeded on his course the conflict with this evil force, 
which found its embodiment in evil men, increased in depth 
and intensity till at last it came towhat may be truly described 


as a close "death-grapple in the darkness" with the foe. 
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One of the most striking sayings with reference to his 
death is given by Luke ,~ "This is your hour, and the power of 
darkness." Again, "The Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners."” These sayings reveal to us very clearly one 
aspect at least in which Jesus regarded his death. ‘They show 
us that, to his mind,sin, or the power of evil, had been 
suffered for the time to array itself in all its might against 
him. As we read the gospel story we see all hell let loose 
against the Son of Man. We behold him betrayed by a false 
friend and disciple, confronted by false witnesses whom he 


could not confute, tried and condemned with no semblance of 


justice, handed over to the godlese powers of this world to 


be sentenced to the shameful Cross, nailed to that Cross, 


hung up there, a spectacle to heaven and earth, between two 


common evil-doers, mocked, taunted, derided, tortured in body 


and soul, left to all this, "delivered up" to it by God him- 
self, so that the only terms in which his feeling could find 


- expression were these words of the twenty-second Psalm,"My 


God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?" But he accepts it 
all. It igs all necessary forthe defeat of sin and the 
triumph of the kingdom of God go he bears it all; he endures 
to the end. His love for God and man is mightier than all the 


mate and all the malignity of the foe. His resurrection is, 


of course, witness to his victory; but even apart from this, 


-@s we stand reverently before that Cross when the darkness 


1. Luke 22:53. 
2. Mark 14:41. 


of the sixth hour is lifted, and look once more upon that 
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face after all is over, we behold the seal of victory upon 
it; we feel certain that love, not hate, has triumphed, 
that God, not evil, holds the field, that man has been 
ransomed, delivered, from his deadliest foe. 

In the Fourth Gospel the course of Christ ig depicted 
as a continuous conflict between light and darlmess, life 
and death, which reaches its culmination on the Cross, where 
the light and life gain the victory through sacrifice. Christ 
himself, as he sees his Cross approaching, says, "Now is 
the judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out. Ana I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself." 

It was that foe that Christ met and conquered on the 
Cross, taking away both his accusing and his destroying power; 
and it is with that same foe that we are all called to do 

| battle for God, whether in our own selves or in the world 

around us, with the assuring words of the captain of our 
Salvation to strengthen us, "Be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.” One of our greatest needs to-day is to recognize 
how truly the power of evil finds in "the world" as regarded 
as an end in itself, the means whereby the soul is ensnared 
end cheated of the higher divine and eternal life for which 


God has created us and to which we have been redeemed in Jesus. 
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4. As related to God, God in Christ; the Cross, 
viewed on its divine side. 

In what has gone before, we have been for the most part 
viewing the Cross on its human side, as its necessity appeared 
to the human consciousness of Christ, and as it appears to 
us in our human sin and need. We have indeed also taken into 
view the holy love of God, in his purpose to save men in an 
eternal family or kingdom. Let us now reverently endeavor to 
contemplate it from the divine point of view, so far as that 
is revealed to us. 

It is clear that we must see in the Cross the mani- 
festation of the love of God himself, and not merely of the 
man Christ Jesus. The Christian church has always seen in 
the Cross the supreme manifestation of the love of God. It 
had its origin in that love. The love of God was seen by 
the first Christian believers in this giving up of his own 
beloved son, to endure the Cross for our sakes. As Paul says, 
"He that spared not his own son but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not also with him freely give us all 
things,” and John, "Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” 

Here we see the importance of realizing that unity 
of Christ with God to which the deeper minds of the Chureh were 
led, largely by considerations arising from the sacrifice of 
Christ. The conviction to which they were brought was that which 
became fo mulated in the doctrine of the person of Christ, viz., 


that Christ was not merely a man, but the eternal son of God, who 
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‘became man and who in human form died for our salvation. The sac- 


rifiee of the Cross,therefore,was not that of a man merely,but of 


| God, who in one of the “persons” of the God-head had become man. It 


was in this way that the Cross was related to God. To Christ, as these 
gospels give us insight into his consciousness, God was not far 

off. While God dwelt outside or above the cirele of his conscious- 
ness, so that he prayed to him and trusted jin him, he was also with- 
in him by his holy spirit. His part as a son was obedience to that 
to which God moved him by his living indwelling spirit. His acts 
were the outward expression of what God so moved him to. The person 
of Christ, as it stands before us in these gospels, is the product 
of two factors. First, he appears as that man in whom all the pe- 
vious working of God in the world, through hig spirit, becomes ex- 
pressed in a human form; in whom God's thought of man, conceived 

in the image of his ovm sonship, becomes incarnated, “the Word 

made flesh." And secondly, this true incarnate Son of God stands 

in an immediate relation to the Father through the holy spirit 

that moves within him, so that, as he yields himself up tac that 


spirit the incarnation of God in man is being consummated, and the 


fi 


mind,love,will of the Father are being through him expressede 
When we view the Cross thus in its relation to God and 
realize that it was God's love that lived in Christ,--when we see 
how truly it was God who was moving in Christ to this great sac- 
rifice, we see that those modes of apprehending the Cross that we 
are most familiar with are but forms in which men have sought to 
express the human aspects of that which was in itself the great 


manifestation of the saving love of God. 


wh 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, to show still further interpretations 
concerning the Cross, 1 would point out -- 

1. That the Cross, in its Biblical presentation, 
appears as marking a new stage in the life of humnity. The 
doctrine of evolution enables us to see in all things the 
gradual working out of a great process advancing from stage 
to stage, led on surely by the action of an immanent power 
expressing itself mainly through the environing forces, which 
forces are but other aspects of the same power. It has fam- 
iliarized us with the conception of successive epochs in the 
manifestation of that power and in the consequent advance in 
development. We see such epochs marked in the first appear- 
ance of life, of consciousness, of man as man, rising up out 
of nature into freedom, with a dawning consciousness of moral 
law. So the Bible shows us, in the selection, education, and 
development of one special race, a steady advance towerds a 
yet higher epoch or manifestation of life, tovards which we 
now witness not merely physical but spiritual influences 
contributing. 


2 The Crogs in the sequence of the moral order. 


In the history of Israel, in particular, we see the 
working and gradual advance of this higher power of the spirit, 
422 it culminates in Jesus Christ and his Cross. The Cross 
declares that God has never left his world; that he does not 


Shrink from responsibility for the actual world that he has 
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ereated; that he will, at any cost to himself, redeem it from sin, 
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and raise man to the life he eternally designed for him as hig 
child. The spirit of Christ thus becomes that new divine im- 
manency that will work on till the world be redeemed and the 
evolution of humanity reaches its congummation. Through the 
Cross the divine spirit has entered the world in a higher form 
than it did at the first creation, and has become the power of a 
new spiritual and eternal evolution of man. It is the same 
power that has been working in the world from the first, and 
the ultimate purpose has forever been the same. There is no 
break in the continuity, but it has, through the Cross, entered 
the world with a new redemptive fulness such as can deliver men 
from sin, and raise them above the power of the flesh into the 
fullness of the eternal life of the spirit. The spirit of God 
and of Christ proves itself to be the supreme power in the world 
do-day. Wherever it is made known it is acknowledged to be such, 
however little it may be obeyed. Everywhere it is working often 
unconsciously to those in whom it works; its fruit is to be seen 
in the increasing humanity, sympathy, and self-sacrifice that 


show themselves in the general life of the world. 
3.e Man's true ideal is the life of love. 


Man's true ideal is the life of love, a life raised above 
selfishness to the infinite love divine that is behind the whole 
of the great world-process. We all know, only too well, that 
egoism, self-love, self-interest still reign, and that merely 
earthly considerations still too greatly limit man's horizon. 


But nothing has so softened men's hearts, so mitigated their 
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selfishness, so lifted them out of egoism, so expanded their 
outlook, openings up to it the unseen and eternal and revealing 
the infinite love of God as has the Cross of Christ, with the 
Holy Spirit of love that proceeds therefrom. It is only as the 
fire of love divine that burns there kindles an answering flame 
in the human heart that man can be entirely lifted out of himself 
into the divine life of love for which he was created. 

What is needed is for men to apprehend the Cross in all 
the intensity of its expression of the evil of sin and in all 
the fulness of the divine love that it manifests; to bring their 
whole life under its power; to let the spirit of holy, universal 
love that is poured forth through it possess and rule them; to 
see the Cross in its relation to that kingdom of God towerds 
which God has been forever working, the realization of which on 
earth is the great divine purpose, the fulfillment of which 
plone can give an ultimate meaning to life in this world, or 
bring a permanent good to mane The perception of this gives 
a great peace to the human heart. 
The Cross thus stands, not alone, but as the supreme 


example and revelation of the eternal love which from the 


first has suffered with and for the world; it is, in this 


aspect, simply the highest expression of that lovee 
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